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sketch of the race in Africa and America, and it makes free use 
of statistical materials, but its primary purpose is to present a 
popular account of the actual economic and cultural achievements 
of the negro. 

There is little need to say that Mr. Washington scrupulously 
abstains from any touch of the controversial attitude in dealing 
with the problems of race contact. From the beginning of his 
career his chief message has been the solidarity of interests be- 
tween the two races. He is not afraid, however, to deplore the 
exclusion of his race from equal opportunity with the whites in 
the things that he regards as essential. On the other hand, 
defenders of the radical political policies of the reconstruction 
period can hardly be expected to welcome a statement like this, 
sound and wholesome as it is: "The whole South has suffered 
from the fact that the former slaves were first introduced into 
political life as the opponents, instead of the political supporters, 
of their former masters." 

If the volumes contain little that is actually new they are never- 
theless worth while because the practical sense and wise optimism 
which have marked Mr. Washington's work will reach a wider 
circle of readers. Discarding labored arguments about the possi- 
bility of negro progress, he gives abundant examples of actual 
progress. Not the least striking of these is the work of negroes 
themselves on behalf of law and order as a cure for negro crimi- 
nality. Here again Mr. Washington finds thath is favorite formula 
of property-getting and solid economic interest is the starting 
point of progress. It is not quite correct to say that he con- 
siders economic achievement as the prerequisite of cultural 
advancement. It would be nearer the truth to say that the one 
embodies the other. 

Ulysses G. Weatherly. 

University of Indiana. 

Equal Suffrage. The Results of an Investigation in Colorado made 
for the Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of New York State. 
By Helen L. Sumner. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1909. Pp. xxxv, 282. $2 net.) 

Students of political and social science will be gratified by a 
perusal of this work, as it is the first scientific attempt by a well- 
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trained investigator to ascertain the results of equal suffrage in 
Colorado. Analyses of replies to question blanks returned from 
persons in all ranks of life, supplemented by other methods of 
investigation, make up the chapters on Party Machinery, Statistics 
of Elections, Women in Public Office, Economic Aspects of Equal 
Suffrage, Influence of Equal Suffrage on Legislation, and Effect 
of Equal Suffrage on the Women of Colorado. There is also an 
introduction by Helen Thomas Flexner of the Collegiate Equal 
Suffrage League, summarizing the results of the investigation, and 
a chapter on the Problem and Local Conditions. There are also 
valuable appendices showing per cent of women registered, voting, 
etc. 

The three most interesting chapters deal with the economic 
effects of equal suffrage, the effects on legislation, and the effects 
on the women themselves. As to the economic effects, the author 
shows that these are slight. The possession of the suffrage has 
probably opened to women more opportunities for employment in 
various state, county and municipal offices than would be open to 
them otherwise. Its effect on the rate of wages in such an occupation 
as teaching is practically negligible. Statistical comparisons show 
that the situation as regards the wages of women teachers in Colo- 
rado is not superior to that in states where equal suffrage does not 
prevail. A number of other comparative statistical tables of wages 
are given. The reader should be warned, however, that compari- 
sons of wages in Colorado with those in Mississippi Valley states 
are valueless unless allowance is made for the difference in the cost 
of living, which is considerably higher in Colorado than in the latter 
states. 

Another point which the author mentions but does not emphasize 
is the depressing effect on wages caused by the migration to Colo- 
rado of persons suffering from tuberculosis. Such persons are em- 
ployed at light labor, and able-bodied relatives coming with them 
are also seeking employment. The author shows her discernment 
by refraining from any attempt to find an appreciable effect of 
equal suffrage in so complicated a labor market. 

The most conspicuous effect of equal suffrage, the author be- 
lieves, is that on legislation and government. A number of acts 
are cited that have been supported by women's organizations and 
passed since 1894, when equal suffrage was adopted. The effici- 
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ency of the famous juvenile court in Denver is due to the support 
of women voters, as they elected Judge Lindsey on an independent 
ticket over the candidates of both other parties. Citizens of 
Colorado agree that equal suffrage has resulted in the emphasis 
of private morality in candidates for public office. Liquor dealers 
have ceased to be candidates for office, and party managers have 
become more particular about the private character of the nomi- 
nees. This is not saying, however, that public morality and civic 
honesty have been commensurately improved; the author seems 
to incline to the belief that there has never been a " real awakening 
to civic righteousness." What the ultimate effect of equal suf- 
frage may be, however, it is as yet impossible to say. 

Dr. Sumner discusses at length the effect of equal suffrage on 
women as to moral character, intelligence, public spirit, home and 
children, and as her conclusions will be accepted by the people of 
Colorado, they are quoted as follows: 

"Equal suffrage has brought, then, practically no loss and some 
decided gain, the latter mainly evident in the effect of the posses- 
sion of the ballot upon the women of Colorado. It has enlarged 
their interests, quickened their civic consciousness, and developed 
in many cases ability of a high order which has been of service to 
the city, the county, and the state. Closely allied to this wider 
outlook and richer opportunity, and also distinctly visible as at 
least a tendency, is the development of the spirit of comradeship 
between the sexes. . . . But the Colorado experiment cer- 
tainly indicates that equal suffrage is a step in the direction of a 
better citizenship, a more effective use of the ability of women as 
an integral part of the race, and a closer understanding and com- 
radeship between men and women." 

University of Colorado. John B. Phillips. 



